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Tue New York Board of Underwriters did itself credit 
last week in presenting a gold medal to Captain Frederick 
S, Groves of the fire patrol for his gallant rescue of per- 
sons whose lives were imperiled at a fire some time since. 
The services of Captain Groves and several of the members 
of his command had been previously recognized in gen- 
eral orders, but on the occasion referred to the patrol 
committee and several distinguished guests assembled at 
the house of the patrol company, when N. C. Miller, pres- 
ident of the Board of Underwriters, formally presented to 


_ Captain Groves the gold medal that had been ordered by 


the board. Mr. Miller paid a glowing and deserved 
tribute to the gallant and self-sacrificing conduct of the 
men, the ceremonies of the presentation being both pleasing 
and impressive. A report of the occurrence will be found 
in our news columns. 





AT the last session of the State legislature, a bill was 
passed which provides “ that any number of surface street 
railroad companies, not less than thirteen, may associate 
by one officer from each company, and form an incor- 
porated company for the following purpose: To make 
insurance upon surface street railroad property only against 
loss or damage by fire.” The purpose of this act is to 
enable the street railroad companies to insure their own 
property on the mutual plan. We are informed that an 
effort is now being made to get a sufficient number of 
companies to go into the pool to warrant the projectors 
of the scheme applying for a charter. The act is a virtual 
extension of the charters of these street railroad compa- 
nies to enable them to transact a peculiar kind of business 
not contemplated when their charters were originally 
granted. The bill referred to is in the simple form of an 
amendment to the insurance laws, and went through the 
legislature without exciting attention. THE SPECTATOR 
printed it at the time it was introduced, but it elicited 
little comment. Probably next winter a bill will be passed 
authorizing the street railroad companies to do a banking 
business, and to buy and sell dry-goods, groceries, etc., 
and, possibly, a saloon license will be included, with the 
Sache running ferries and, perhaps, daily newspapers. 
= a to the officers and other “spotters” of these 

© see a newsboy jump on a car and extract from a 
eer the price of a newspaper, and it would not be 
urptising to see Jacob Sharp and his associates entering 





into competition with the street gamins for this patronage. 
While it may not be true that these railroad corporations 
“ want the entire universe,” it seems to be a fact that they 
are anxious to grasp so much of the earth as lies within 
the boundaries of the city of New York, and are ready to 
do a vast amount of reaching to get hold of the suburbs. 
We presume, however, the stock insurance companies will 
not object to the railroads carrying their own insurance. 
They are chronic grumblers regarding rates, but are on 
hand promptly when they incur a loss. Their property is 
extremely hazardous and inefficiently protected by fire 
appliances. It is doubtful if any stock insurance company 
ever made any money insuring street railroad property, so 
that there will be but few tears shed when the companies 
are ready to pay their own losses by assessing one another. 
But the constant manifestation of their desire to grasp 
everything within reach is something every citizen should 
resent on principle. 





WE print in another column of this issue the substance 
of a circular issued by W. N. Hawks, an insurance adjuster 
of Atlanta. He proposes to cure all the ills the business 
of fire underwriting is afflicted with at oné fell swoop, by 
abolishing all commissions to agents. He argues that 
there are so many agents, sub-agents and solicitors in the 
field that competition has become unhealthy and the com- 
panies the diseased victims. He would have the number 
reduced greatly, and such agents as are retained given 
fixed salaries to look after the interests of the companies, 
and not have them dependent, as now, upon the quantity 
rather than quality of the business they bring in. Under 
such an order of things business would seek the compa- 
nies instead of the companies keeping a costly army in 
the field to drum up business. The writer of the circular 
is earnest if not always lucid in the advocacy of this idea, 
and argues that if it were adopted, the insurance business 
would soon become intimate with a degree of prosperity 
hitherto unknown to it. This is very good in theory, but. 
absolutely impracticable, because the companies would 
never agree to it. Too many of them are dependent upon 
this incessant drumming for business to warrant them in 
jeoparding their very existence by dispensing with it. It is 
only through the efforts of agents and solicitors that the 
public is made aware that some of these companies have a 
corporate being, and if it were left for “ business to-seék 
the companies ” they never would get a dollar’s worth. If 
insurers were forced to seek insurance for themselves, they 
would naturally apply to the largest and best known com- 
panies, those having large capitals, sufficient assets to 
guarantee indemnity, and reputations for fair dealing. 
Under present methods the agents, brokers, etc., save in- 
surers all the worry of looking after their insurance, fix 
their rates, obtain their policies for them, look after their 
losses, and then, having rendered all these services to them, 
make the companies pay for the time and labor expended. 
The insured is not permitted to do any thinking for him- 
self, the agent selecting the companies for him to in- 
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sure in and transacting all the business. To put the agent 
on a salary and make him, in fact, an agent of the company 
instead of the insured, would be to revolutionize the busi- 
ness and wipe out of existence numerous companies that 
have no other claims to public confidence than the praises 
of their well-commissioned agents. For this reason, if no 
other, the plan suggested will never be put into practice 
unless some immense conflagration reduces the number of 
companies. But there is so much common sense in Mr. 
Hawks’ circular that we give space to the material points 
of it. 





A CIRCULAR has been issued by E. B. Harper, president 
of the Mutual Reserve Fund Life Association, offering a 
reward of $500 for information leading to the conviction of 
any person who has swindled the association by means of 
fraudulent death claims. He is reported as citing one case 
in Brooklyn where there was some suspicion that the per- 
son applying for insurance had not given his right name; 
an inspector was sent over to investigate, and it was found 
that the name used was that of a person already dead and 
not yet buried. It was found that the same agent had 
turned in four other fraudulent applications. There was a 
regular gang of men at work at that sort of business. 
They would get a healthy man insured in the name of a 
sick person, and then when the sick man died and had been 
long enough buried, the swindlers would apply for the in- 
surance. This is the same old “graveyard insurance” 
game, but we are surprised that Mr. Harper should be 
caught by it. It has been his boast that his system of 
medical examination was so perfect that it was utterly im- 
possible for a “ graveyard” risk to obtain a membership in 
the association or the benefits such membership implies. 
In fact, he says that their agents have complained of the 
strictness of medical examinations, and have often taken 
their rejected applicants to the old-line companies, who 
granted them insurance. Yet after all these precautions, 
here is “a gang of men” making a business of insuring 
sick men, who are personated by individuals in good health. 
If it is a fact that when the sick man dies the swindlers 
obtain the amount of insurance, the payment of these 
fraudulent death claims may have been the cause of the 
recent “double assessment”’ levied by this association on 
its members rather than the “prevalence of pulmonary 
diseases.” But we are inclined to regard this offer of a re- 
ward by Mr. Harper as a bit of his bombast, intended to 
obtain for him a little gratuitous advertising. However, 
“ graveyard insurance” has always been a favorite swindle 
in connection with assessment insurance. The laxity of 
the methods adopted by these associations regarding the 
admission of members has rendered it an easy matter for 
unscrupulous men to plunder them, as has been repeatedly 
shown. The anxiety of the managers and agents to secure 
their own compensation, which is derived from admission 
fees and annual dues, has induced them to accept anybody 
applying, and has set unscrupulous men at work scouring 
the country for decrepit old persons, who were expected to 








a 
die speedily. These they would insure in the assessment 
companies, pay all the charges, and, when the old Persons 
died, collect the insurance money. In some instances, as 
has been proven, where the insured individual showed a 
too great tenacity of life, they have been put out of the 
way for the benefit of those who insured them. We are 
surprised that the shrewd Mr. Harper should be caught in 
this way, for he is familiar with all the “tricks and the man. 
ners” of insurance sharpers. It will not be pleasant for the 
members of this association to learn that the money they 
have been paying has gone to satisfy the claims made ip 
behalf of persons who were dead, to all intents and pur. 
poses, before they were insured. However, when agents 
combine with medical examiners to defraud an insurance 
company, they are pretty sure to meet with a certain de. 
gree of success, whether the company victimized is regu. 
larly organized or is conducted on the assessment plan, 





ONCE more the fire insurance companies are attempting 
to intimidate the law-making powers of a sovereign State 
by threatening to withdraw the indemnity they afford to 
its citizens in the event of certain proposed legislation be. 
coming a law. This time it is New Hampshire that is 
undergoing the “bulldozing.”” The legislature of that 
State is considering a valued policy law, and a report from 
Boston says that the fire insurance companies doing busi 
ness in that State have threatened to withdraw in case the 
bill receives the Governor’s approval, and to cancel their 
existing policies. But they won’t do it; the legislature 
may pass the bill, the Governor may sign it, the courts 
may affirm its validity, and the companies will go on issu. 
ing policies all the same, notwithstanding the bold, defiant 
stand they have taken—on paper. We have seen this 
same farce of “ The Bulldozer’s Backdown”’ played ina 
number of instances during the past few years; it is ex. 
ceedingly amusing, even affecting at times, but everybody 
knows that, after all, it is only a farce. If the companies 
are going to cease doing business in any State that adopts 
the valued policy law, why do they not beat a retreat from 
Ohio, Wisconsin, Texas, Dakota and some other States? 
They talked quite as decidedly when the bills were under 
consideration in some of these States as they do now, but 
the bills became laws, the companies ignored their bluster 
ing, and still do all the business in those sections theit 
agents can secure. The worst of it is, the more of such 
blustering they indulge in the more unanimously aggressive 
the legislatures become, piling one restrictive measure upon 
another till the wonder is that the very life is not crushed 
out of them. If, instead of threatening, they would act 
promptly and decisively, legislative bodies would conceive 
a wholesome respect for them. Wisconsin was the i 
ventor of the valued policy law; it has been in existent 
six or eight years; if the companies had ceased to do 
business in Wisconsin, as they ought to have done, 
stantly that law became operative, it would have been 
pealed at the next session of the legislature, and wo 
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never have come to the surface in any other State. But 
the companies continued to do business under it, and, as a 
consequence, it has since been adopted in several States. 
They are responsible for its appearance in New Hampshire, 
and, owing to their supineness, they may expect to see 
eventually a valued policy lawin every State in the Union 
and in every Territory. They have it in their power to 
prevent all such arbitrary and oppressive legislation if 
they choose to exercise it; no community can afford to 
do without insurance, and if the companies would carry 
out their threats of withdrawing in one or two in- 
stances, they would at least be consulted regarding 
future legislation. Fire underwriters are, as a rule, sound, 
practical business men; as individuals they are firm and 
decided enough for all purposes; but when they are re- 
quired to act in an associated capacity, they appear to be 
absolutely boneless. We venture the prediction that the 
valued policy law will become operative in New Hamp- 
shire, and that not one company will cease doing business 
there in consequence of its adoption. 





A SPECIAL feature in THE YEAR BOOK for 1885-86, just 
issued, is a series of diagrams, in three colors, readily ap- 
pealing to the understanding and showing in a way that 
figures cannot, the grand results of life insurance in a 
quarter of a century, and the growth of the assets and 
surplus of the companies in the aggregate for the same 
time. An interesting encyclical exhibit of total life insur- 
ance transactions for twenty-five years constitutes the 
centre-piece or most important presentation, illustrating 
the mode of distribution of $1,407,794,570 premiums re- 
ceived by all companies reporting to the New York Insur. 
ance Department for the entire period, and the interest 
receipts thereon. The vast cash returns made to policy- 
holders in loss payments, purchased policies and dividends, 
amounting in all to $984,760,644, and the funds that have 
been accumulated by the companies meantime, held to en- 
sure payment of future claims, are graphically and artis- 
tically explained. A separate illustrative diagram of 
losses and endowments paid to policyholders from 1860 to 
1884, inclusive, depicts the steady progress of life insurance 
beneficence through the past twenty-five years. These 
series of original diagrams serve to illustrate, in a pointed 
way, accompanying statistics embracing the financial con- 
dition and amount of business transacted by life insurance 
companies for a quarter of a century. The graphical 
tables are highly interesting and instructive, and will be 
studied with interest by those connected with the busi- 
ness of life insurance. They at once portray to the mind 
not acquainted with life insurance the full and grand re- 
sults of the system in this country, and will be found of 
more than ordinary value as a field document to induce 
new business. The charts will be issued in pamphlet 
form, with a descriptive article setting forth what life in- 
surance has done, and we think that companies will find it 
to their interest to secure a liberal supply for their agents. 





OUR NATIONAL FIRE WASTE. 

© ibe attempt to generalize the unprofitable situation in 

fire underwriting at the present time, briefly, three 
primary and active causes may be cited as tending to eat 
away profits and demoralize the business: (1) The rapid 
increase of the fire waste, out of all proportion to the de- 
velopment of the country; (2) growth in the expense ac- 
count of the companies, largely attributable to increased 
compensation to agents and brokers ; and (3) a partial in- 
sufficiency of rates charged the insured, for, though there 
has been a general movement along the line of late to 
better rates, the companies certainly do not get the prices 
for all classes of risks that they did ten or fifteen years 
ago, when the fire hazard was less. It is difficult, however, 
to restore prices once reduced, and insurers have lived to 
learn that it is injudicious oftentimes to advance rates, even 
when circumstances seem to warrant it. 

But our purpose is to dwell at this time particularly on 
the fire loss question—a subject that is attracting growing 
attention and bids fair, if present conditions continue, to 
demand that consideration which Congress thus far has re- 
fused to give it. The total burnings by fire in the United 
States aggregated in 1875 somewhere in the neighborhood 
of $78,000,000, in 1876 the loss was about $65,000,000, and 
since that year there has been nearly a steady increase 
each year in the amount of property burned, until high 
water mark, $110,000,000, was reached in 1884. If this 
were indeed the high water mark for time to come, some 
comfort might be derived from the knowledge that the 
aggregation of waste was not growing ; but the indications 
are to the contrary, and the losses thus far this year give 
rather a discouraging aspect to the situation. The state- 
ment is not too strong to make that the annual losses by 
fire are steadily increasing at a rate approaching geomet- 
rical progression. The Chronicle Fire Tables place the 
aggregate loss of property by fire in the United States in 
the year 1880 at $74,643,400; in 1881, $81,280,900; 1882, 
$84,505,024; 1883, $100,149,228 ; 1884, $110,008,611. Con- 
siderable has been written, by way of comment and com- 
parison, illustrating what the destruction by fire—the ab- 
solute annihilation—of so much value each year means. 
In these days of great financial institutions, whose millions 
of assets are daily paraded in print, and when the accumu- 
lated wealth of hundreds of individuals now runs to tens 
of millions each, the popular idea of the immensity of what 
$110,000,000 consigned to the flames in a single year ac- 
tually means is apt to be dwarfed. It should be clear to the 
mind always that accumulated millions and the interest on 
accumulated millions have a vastly different significance ; 
and this having been said by way of preface, let it be 
thoughtfully considered that the $110,008,611 burned in 
the United States last year—so much national wealth 
altogether obliterated, principally by carelessness and reck- 
lessness—represents the annual interest at current rate on 
a principal of $2,750,215,275. Thus the people of this 
country, largely through inexcusable carelessness or, what 
is worse, criminal negligence, year after year destroy the 
productive value of capital equal to fully one-sixth of the 
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total assessed value of all property in the United States, 
land, buildings and personal estate. This large amount of 
capital remains in a state of stagnation, producing nothing 
from year to year. A fair estimate being made of the mar- 
ket value of all property comprising the total capital of the 
country, it can be affirmed that the American people cast 
to the flames and charge to waste fully a tenth of their hard- 
earned profits each year. Some statisticians give the 
ratio of fire losses to the profits of all industry as one- 
sixth. Discouraging to say, also, in periods of finan- 
cial stringency like that through which we are now pass- 
ing, the fire losses seem to increase inversely with the 
relaxation in business interests, for at such time the tempta- 
tion to incendiarism is strongest ; and, on the other hand, 
under the impetus of business prosperity, the various 
devices and methods introduced for saving labor and en- 
hancing production all seem to tend towards making the 
fire hazard greater and augmenting fire losses. 

It isa peculiar, yet seemingly natural idea held by the 
masses, that insured property burned represents loss of 
little account, for the burned-out individual is immediately 
reimbursed by the insurance companies, which are sup- 
posed to pay out such money without missing it. The 
public should be educated up to the economy of the insur- 
ance business, and to the understanding that the com- 
panies are benevolent institutions in so far only as 
they relieve the embarrassments of individuals in 
times of great emergency by distributing the burden of 
fire loss among the community. Every fire that happens, 
therefore, is a direct tax on the community, no matter 
whether the property be insured or not, and it has been 
estimated, on the basis that 5,000,000, or one-tenth of the 
entire population, are workers or producers, the fire losses 
impose a tax of about $20 on each laboring citizen annually. 
It is such truths as these brought home to the minds of 
everyone that should take root and bear fruit in the ex- 
ercise of greater care looking to the prevention of fires. 
All persons well acquainted with fire matters acknowledge 
that the tendency of Americans is to live in a hap-hazard, 
reckless way, making little effort to prevent the occurrence 
of fires, and that they therefore have to pay large sums to 
maintain fire departments for extinguishing the conflagra- 
tions that carelessness invites. And right here is the great 
secret of the heavy losses in this country. Instead of 
being educated to extreme caution to prevent fires, the 
masses are taught by example that carelessness, reckless- 
ness and maliciousness incur no penalties, but, on the con- 
trary, frequently bring substantial rewards. We boast of 
having the best fire departments in the world, and rightly so, 
and yet in such pride confess our weakness ; for in Europe, 
where better methods of building prevail, the laws on the 
subject are more stringent, and the habit of care is more pro- 
nounced ; there they have comparatively few fires, and 
therefore do not, to the extent that we do in America, need 
such excellent fire departments. There the watchword 
appears to be fire prevention; here, we seem only to advo- 
cate fire suppression. 

In considering the great fire waste that is going on 
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around us, it is a matter of general interest to ascertain in 
what parts of the United States the greatest amount of 
burnings occur, and such information is of particular import 
to insurance companies. We have devoted much time to 
compiling the accompanying tables, containing informa. 
tion from different sources, showing the proportion of 
burnings in the different parts of the country. Column I, 
giving the amount of property burned in 1884, was com. 
piled from The Chronicle Fire Tables, and columns 2 and 
3 are taken from the United States census for 1880. The 
ratios of insurance loss to premiums in the different States 
are compiled from our tables of Fire Insurance by States, 
It might be proper to say that, in considering the ratios 
involving the assessed value of property in the country, 
it should be understood that such valuation includes land 
as well as buildings, and that assessed valuations range in 
different localities from one-half to three-quarters of the 
market value; but these two elements practically offset 
each other, and their bearing does not materially affect the 
ratio of fire loss shown in a comparative way for the differ. 


ent States. 


PRopERTY BURNED IN 1884, BY GEOGRAPHICAL CLASSIFICATION, 

































































Assessed Val :d fi : 
Name oF STATE. ye tion of all Prop-| . — ri mS Ly: 
in 1884. erty in State. a3 3% ¥ 3 
Priel 
™ |S |e 
New England States. $ $ $ | $ | %| % 
Maine. .oceeeeseeeeeees 1,569,633 | 235,978,716 648,936 | 2.4 1 
New Hampshire....... 898,323 | 164,755,181 346,991 | 2-6] .55| st 
Vermont ...ccccreceees 529,500 86,806,775 332,286 | 1.6| .27| 58 
Massachusetts ......... 5,548,657 | 1,585,756,802 | 1,783,085} 3-1 | .35| 6 
Rhode Island.......... 613,052 | 252,536,673 276,531 | 2-2] .24| 37 
Connecticut ........++. 1,592,819 | 327,177,385 622,700 2.5 | .41| 44 
Totals..cccsocccccess 10,751,984 | 2,653,011,532 | 4,010,529] 2-6| .4o] 5% 
Middle States. 
Hew. Fore, sccvccceeses 15,697,330 | 2,651,940,006 | 5,082,871 3-1 | .59) 57 
New Jdersey....-..... 3,041,203] §72,518,361 | 1,131,116] 2.7 | .53] 5° 
Pennsylvania .......... 10,455,461 | 1,683,459,016 | 4,282,891 | 2-4 | 62) 7% 
Delaware.....-s-eseee 191,825 59:951,643 146,608 | 1.3 | .32| 48 
Maryland.......---s..- 1,341,137 | 497,307,675 934,943 | 1-4| .27| 56 
District of Columbia 71,667 99,401,787 177,638 -4| .07| 28 
FOE siccccevevaees 30,798,623 | 5,564,578,488 | 11,756,067 | 2.6 | .55| & 
Southern States. 
Virginia.....cccccccees 1,259,345 | 308,455,135 | 1,512,565] -8| -40) 73 
West Virginia ......... 464,015 139,622,705 618,457 7| -33| #4 
North Carolina......-- 1,413,629 156,100,202 | 1,399,750| 1-0 | -84| 10 
South Carolina........ 907,715 | 133,560,135 995:577| 9 | 8 | & 
Georgia...-..seeeesees 2,840,095 | 239,472,599 | 1,542,180; 1.0 pe 2 
PUIG spe Sugcnecnsen 1,418,229 30,938,309 269,493} 5-3 is 165 
Alabam.....ccccoreccs 1,274,787 122,867,228 | 1,262,505| 1.0 |1.03 80 
Mississippi........++++- 972,810] 110,628,129 | 1,131,597| -8 | -8 6 
CARE 5 ccecieecstes 2,186,882 | 160,162,439 939.946 | 2-3 |t.36| 
TEMS. ct0cssvsvvcesess 3:774.135 | 320,364,515 | 1,591,749| 2-3 |t-18 6 
ArkansaS..0.sscccecces 966,985 86,409,364 802,525 | 1.2 |1.12) 9 
Resta... ccccccesves 2,637,220} 350,563,971 | 1,648,690| 1-6 | «75 3 
"TOMES, 66.5 os 00csb0s 1,452,950| 211,778,538 | 1,542,359} -9| -9 by 
Totals ..ccccsccves 21,568,797 | 2,370,923,269 | 15,257,393| 1-4| -9 % 
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PropeRTY BURNED IN 1884, BY GEOGRAPHICAL CLASSIFICATION.—Cont, 
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Name or STATE. 
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Western States. 


[llinois.....++++eeeeeee 
Michigan ......+------ 
Wisconsin ......-.++-- 


Oregon,...---+-+---+++ 
California ......+-+++++ 


Aggregates for U. ~ 















































- g 8 . 
iF i af 
Property | Assessed Valua- . | me | fa | 2s 
Burned [tion of all Prop-| Population | © |i | & 
in 1884. | erty inState, | © "| Ee [SE lBo 
£3 2S | 2% 
gE |z:|38 

o-e4 
‘Pato — |—— 
$ $ $ | $ |] %] % 
8,433,156 | 1,534,360,508 3,198,062 | 2.6] .55| 74 
3,380,180 | 727,815,131 | 1,978,301' 1.8 | .46| 67 
5,339,698 | 786,616,304 3,077,871 | 17| .68) 45 
5,729,224 | 517,666,359 1,636,937 | 3-5 |t.11 | 72 
4,042,684 | 438,971,751 | %,315.497| 2-9] .92| 75 
1,993,283 | 398,671,251 | 1,624,615| 1.2] .50] 42 
3,456,690 | 258,028,687 780,773 | 4-4 |1.34| 74 
4,205,277 532,795,801 | 2,168,380) 1.9] .78| 69 
958,133 | 160,891,689 996,096; .9| .59]| 3 
617,050} 90,585,782 452,402| 1.4] .68| 32 
663,720 74,471,693 194,327} 3-4] -89]| 45 
373:45° | 29,291,459 62,266 | 5.9 |1.27] 54 
1,287,615 52,522,084 174,768 | 7.4 |2.45} 61 
2,950,285 | $84,578,036 864,694 | 3-4 .50| 28 
43,430,445 | 6,187,266,625 | 18,524,989| 2.3 | .70| 56 
265,900 9,270,214 49,441 | 6.5 |2.75 | 106 
856,600 20, 321,530 135,180| 6.2 2.82 | 69 
276,500 6,440,876 32,611 | 8.4 \4.28 | 44 
357,000 18,609,802 39,157) 9-I |t.92| 21 
470,600 11,363,406 118,430 | 3.9 |4.14 | 116 
141,002 24,775,279 143,906 -9 | .57| 14 
859,160 23,810,693 75,120 | 11.4 |3.60 | 83 
232,000 13,621,829 20,788 | I1.2 |1.70 | 50 
3,458,762 128,213,629 605,633 | 5.7 |2-69 | 62 
—— 
110,008,611 1500.99.54 50,154,611 | 2.2] .65 60 








Weshall not attempt to institute comparisons regarding 
burned property in the various States, for space will not per- 
mit this. By scanning the tables, the intelligent reader will 
be able to trace out many interesting comparisons, such 
as, for instance, the noticeable fact that the two great 
manufacturing States, New York and Massachusetts, each 
suffered a fire loss last year per capita identical in amount, 
$3.10, and both of these States in their own group lost 
more by fire than their sister States experienced. It will be 
noticed that last year the fire waste cost each man, woman 
and child in the New England and Middle States about 
$2.60; in the Southern States the tax was about $1.40; 
in the Western States, $2.30, and in the Territories, $5.70. 
It being generally understood that in the South and 
West, and especially in the South, the fire loss is greater, 
comparatively speaking, than elsewhere, the fact that the 
Property burned per capita was lower than in other sec- 


tions might tend to confusion. 


But it should also be 


borne in mind that the South is the least wealthy section 


of the United States, 





The value of property owned 
per capita in the New England States averages $661 ; in 
the Middle States, $474; in the South, $155; in the West - 
ern States, $334, and in the Territories, $212. Thus, if the 
citizens of the South can afford to have each man, woman 








and child taxed $1.40 for carelessness or recklessness in 
the care of their property, the inhabitants of the Eastern 
States could equally afford to lose $5.88 per capita, and 
the Middle States could afford a similar tax of $4.20, 
whereas it is shown that the fire loss per capita is much’ 
less in those States. The ratio of the fire loss to the total 
property valuation was distributed last year among differ- 
ent groups of States as follows: in New England, 40 cents’ 
worth of property was burned for every $100 possessed ; 
in the Middle States, 55 cents; in the Southern States, 
gi cents; in the Western States, 70 cents; in the Terri- 
tories, $2.69. In the entire United States, sixty-five cents 
in value was consumed of each $100 of property. Thus it 
appears that each year a wasteful people render to the 
national bonfire more than one-half per cent of the value 
of all property in the country, embracing improved and 
unimproved real estate and personal property. With the 
rates of interest rapidly declining, as the history of the 
past decade has shown, the country cannot well afford to 
surrender so much wealth to utter waste; yet present con- 
ditions indicate that the fire losses are on the increase. 





CONTRIBUTED PAPERS. 





SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION. 


(Continued.) 


From the preceding articles it must have become clear that, while 
ventilation through the mass of a coal cargo—by continually bringing on 
a fresh supply of oxygen—will tend to cause spontaneous combustion, 
surface ventilation, by lowering the temperature of the mass, will tend to 
prevent it. Also, that carbonaceous oxydation will be more likely to 
occur when the coal is finely divided in the shape of dust than when it is 
shipped in large lumps. The recommendations of Thomas Rowan are 
deserving of more attention than has yet been paid to them, as they are 
not only practical, but are such as common sense and logical reasoning 
would dictate. He says: 

‘* First.—I should have a system of abstractors (as already advocated 
by me) scattered throughout the coal holes, and at different levels amongst 
the coal, these abstractors being brought into action as occasion arose ; 
and this could be determined by thermometric indications from ther- 
mometers piaced in the abstractors themselves. 

“If any chemical action were taking place, the gases so evolved could 
be drawn off by means of these abstractors, and the danger arising from 
the contact of the heated products of incipient combustion lodging 
amongst the body of the coal, and thus inducing or exciting action of a 
similar nature in other parts of the cargo, be avoided. To prevent air 
making its way down through the body of the coal, the surface abstract- 
ors could always be brought into operation when abstracting from below, 
and might also be worked at a greater pressure. 

‘“* Second.—In addition to this, when coal is intended for shipment on 
long voyages, or when it is known to be ‘intrinsically dangerous,’ I 
should treat it as follows : 

‘The coal should be taken from the pits in shallow iron wagons, with 
perforated or open bottom and sides—say lattice-work or similar con- 
struction. Prior to shipment these wagons (with their contents) should 
be run into properly constructed store-houses, and there subjected to the 
action of heated air, from say 150° F. and upwards, varying from twenty- 
four hours to seven or eight days, the time and temperature being, of 
course, dependent on the nature of the coal under treatment. It should 


then be allowed to cool, protected from the influences of the weather. 
By these means the carbonaceous oxydation of the coal would be arti- 
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ficially excited and promoted up to a point when any further action on 
board ship from this source could never be energetic enough to cause 
much appreciable heat, if any. 

‘* This treatment would also insure damp or moisture being driven off, 
and thus the possibility of pyritic oxydation taking place would be reduced 
toaminimum. At the same time, a very considerable portion of the fire- 
damp existing in the cells and pores of the coal would be expelled, and 
therefore the liability of explosion would be reduced by the quantity of 
fire-damp so driven off.” 

The only possible objection to the above suggestions is the expense 
entailed in carrying them out. Shippers find it more profitable to ‘‘ insure 
well up” and “‘ take their chances” than carry out expensive precautions. 

Some of the most remarkable, and for a long time unsolved, phe- 
nomena occurring on coal ships are the violent explosions which fre- 
quently take place in the holds. This, although not directly coming 
under the heading of spontaneous combustion (but is sometimes indi- 
rectly connected with it), is of so much interest and practical importance 
to the underwriter that we cannot pass it by unnoticed. These disastrous 
explosions are caused by marsh gas of carburetted hydrogen, ordinarily 
known as fire-damp by miners, which is liberated from the cellsand pores 
of the coal. When vegetable matter (which we have before seen coal is) 
decays in absence of air and under water, or in the earth, it undergoes a 
change not unlike that which it undergoes when it is heated ; carbon, 
dioxide, water and marsh gas are given off, while the remaining material 
becomes richer in carbon. This is rendered evident in the coal measures, 
in which the marsh gas is frequently evolved in large quantities. This is 
especially the case in coal pits, where it seems to be due to the slow de- 
composition of the coal. Roscoe states that some beds of coal are so 
saturated with gas that when they are cut it may be heard oozing from 
every pore of the rock. This gas, which is the cause of these dreadful 
catastrophes in mines, which, notwithstanding all precautions, sometimes 
occur, is also the cause of the explosions in coal vessels. It is an odor- 
less, colorless and tasteless gas and but slightly soluble in water or 
alcohol, and consists of hydrogen and carbon (formula CH,), its density 
being 7.985. It burns readily when pure, but becomes violently explosive 
when mixed with air; but requires the application of high red heat before 
it explodes. A mixture of one volume of marsh gas with two volumes of 
oxygen causes the most violent explosion, carbonic acid and water being 
formed. Bloxam’s Chemistry states that the force exerted by the ex- 
plosion of such a mixture is 555 pounds to the square inch. Ordinary 
air consists of about five volumes of nitrogen to one of oxygen; it, there- 
fore, requires ten volumes of air to one volume of marsh gas to make it 
most explosive. On account of the contained nitrogen, the explosion will 
not be as violent with air as with pure oxygen. The same authority cal- 
culates the explosive force of a mixture of ten volumes of air to one 
volume of marsh gas at 210 pounds per square inch. After the propor- 
tion of air to marsh gas becomes greater than ten to one, the mixture be- 
comes less explosive; when eighteen volumes of air to one of marsh gas 
is reached, the mixture will no longer explode, but burn quietly; while 
when the proportion of marsh gas is greater than one volume to ten 
volumes of air, the explosive force becomes less, until the proportion of 
one volume of marsh gas to five volumes of air is reached, when the mix- 
ture ceases exploding and extinguishes an ignited taper. 


(To be continued.) 
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Company Interests as Viewed by an Independent Adjuster. 
WE have received from the author, W. N. Hawks of Atlanta, a four-page 
leaflet having the above caption. The writer recognizes the present de- 
moralized condition of fire underwriting, and says: 

Quickly and unhesitatingly apply the knife to the root of the disease. 
Call a halt and stop your agents from canvassing for business. Many will 
shudder and many smile at so heroic a remedy, and deny that this is a cor- 
rect diagnosis of the case. Let us see if it is. What is the present posi- 
tion of the agent to his company? It is that of an agent except in the routine 
of business, in signing and recording company contracts. I declare to 





you that the pernicious doctrine that the ‘‘ business belongs to agents” 
has placed this agency matter where companies are afraid to assert their 








position as principals, in the dread of seeing their business 
books of some other company—in too many instances the com 
become the agents of their agents, acceding to the demands of the latter 
as to the conduct and management of the business. Is it not seen in 
daily transactions? Look at the position assumed at instructions to cancel 
a risk (so diligently canvassed for) and what is the threat? I wil] place it 
in some other company ; and so it goes through the line of companies til] 
at last it sticks, and then the business of the offending company drops 
from its books to add to that of the less prudent manager (because the 
latter writes more liberally); he in turn receives a volume of premiums, but 
fortunately, almost without exception, a corresponding volume of losses, 

Now, what excites this feeling of ownership in the business? It is the 
work done by the agent in canvassing ; he rightly thinks his livelihood 
dependent upon his activity ; his earnest of fifteen per cent commission 
is before him, and if his risk will pass the scrutiny of the home office 
‘“"is good enough for him.” One of the chief evils of this persistent 
canvassing is the destruction of good agents as agents. 

Another evil. The incessant cry of companies for business, Business 
begets premium. Premium begets commissions, and the search after 
commissions begets losses. 

If the cashier or agent of a bank left his counter and went on the Street 
canvassing for paper, knowing that his livelihood depended upon obtain- 
ing fifteen per cent of the discount, what would become of such a bank? 
Would such a cashier exercise that calm, cool judgment that requires first 
a good paper (known to be good by investigation) and then an indorser? 
Indorser of what? Of the honesty and integrity of the applicant, known 
in insurance parlance as the ‘‘ moral hazard.” And is not the business of 
insurance entitled to a position equal to that of the banking interests? 
We have more at stake than the entire banking capital of this country, 
Should not the nature of our transactions be as jealously guarded? 
Should not the agents of companies be placed in a position (equal to that 
of a cashier) where he can, unprejudiced, look to the value and surround. 
ings of the risk he is taking forhis company, and as smoothly and blandly 
reply to the applicant, ‘‘ we are not discounting,” or ‘‘ we require two in- 
dorsers.” Should he not be in a position to demand an application with- 
out fear of some brother agent securing the risk? Would it not place the 
companies beyond the slur so often cast, ‘‘ you sought the business, 
accepted the premium and now are grumbling?” Make your agents judi- 
cial officers. Raise them to a dignified position. Guarantee him a good 
living and relieve him of the anxiety of a sufficiency of fifteen per cent 
to support a family. Disembarrass him of questions of expediency; let 
him earn and maintain implicit confidence of his companies, who rely 
upon his acts as those of a faithful agent, who does not claim the business, 
but performs the duties required of him intelligently and with the inter- 
ests of his employers ever before him. Does this lessen the honor of the 
position? Not at all, for what can be more proudly sought after than to 
be the selected custodian of such immense trusts. 

The practice of agents to have sub-agents and canvassers, thus drawing 
away still farther from the responsibility, is a doubly added evil. I cas, 
in my last year’s experience in the adjustment of losses (and I have had 
the honor to represent many of the companies transacting business in the 
South), trace the origin of more fires directly to ill-advised, persistent 
canvassing than any other source. I do not mean to say that the majority 
of these losses have been fraudulent, but I do declare that risks have been 
placed upon the books of companies that should not have been there, 
and that incessant canvassing did it, and I urge upon the companies 10 
Stop it. 

What will be the result of so radical a change in the mode and manne! 
of conducting the insurance business ? : 

1. I say to you that it will result in such a stoppage of losses as will 
enable the companies to, in a measure, recoup themselves for the fearful 
drain that has sapped their life blood so lavishly in the past few years: 

2. It will enable them to establish and maintain policy reforms 
it now seems impossible to make practicable. 

3. It will enable your agents to make such investigation and report (0 
you as will preclude almost the question of misrepresentation by 

4. It will place it in the power of your agents to collect and promply 
remit your premiums. 

5. In your larger cities it will force the broker (insurance measure) 0 
collect his brokerage from the assured for placing the risk, instead of from 
the company writing it. . 

And now I assert that all this can be done ; all these desired objects bs 
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ed, Because of the fact that the business of fire insurance now con- 
: the commercial world, it affords the protection of 
ing of the different products of the country on the 


attain ! 
trols the operations of 
its security in the mov! 


demands of trade ; it isa necessity. To the merchant it is a sine qua non. 
Who dares own and live in a dwelling without the protection of a policy? 
The times are changed, and so must the systems change. The world is 
educated to insurance and is now directing that education to the subver- 
sion of the true principles of the business to the working of their own 
ends, Isit not time to call ahalt? The business of insurance has too 
many agents. This evil springs from an unhealthy competition which has 
forced men from their legitimate sphere to assume the duties of an agent, 
because of personal popularity and lines they control. This will be no 
longer necessary, aS the insurance under the system suggested by me will 
force the business to seek the companies. 

In this sweeping change the retirement of many local agents will be 
necessary. But I am sure my friends among that number cannot ascribe 
to me any but honest convictions ; for if the change wrought shall pro- 
duce my prophesied results, the business of adjustments will be vastly 
contracted. Iam unselfish enough to suffer in such a decline of oppor- 
tunities as I believe will be brought about by such a change. Salary your 
agents. You can afford to pay them well as a guarantee, based upon the 
amount of income now derived at fifteen per cent. Consolidate and pay 
one good agent rather than have half a dozen in one small town ; the com- 
missions to each separately not being sufficient to even awaken an interest. 
Classify your towns and cities according to population, restrict the num- 
ber of agencies so as to provide well for each, furnish your consolidated 
offices and make your agents truly your agents, and do not drive them 
out into the street to beg for business. That this can be done I am well 
assured ; it can be done in perfect harmony to company interests, and 
although the volume of premium may grow less, I predict that the net 
results will be more satisfactory. 

With a full knowledge that the suggestions above do not convey an 
original idea, I shall feel amply compensated if the subject matter dis- 
cussed herein awaker such interest as may speedily bring about a change. 
Do not be deterred by the cry that it is impracticable ; do not hesitate be- 
cause of affecting standing with your agents. Take up and forward the 
good work, and so arrange that January, 1886, shall inaugurate the needed 
reform, and under the banner of ‘‘ No Commissions and No Canvassing, 
but Salaried Agents,” you may hope for a year of prosperity not accorded 
in the past, and a continuance of good practice which will keep the.con- 
trol of the company interests where it belongs. 





Honoring the Fire Patrol for Saving Life. 


On Thursday evening of last week, at the house of Fire Patrol Company 
No, 3, located at No. 10g West Thirtieth street, a gold medal was pre- 
sented in the name of the New York Board of Fire Underwriters to Cap- 
tain Frederick S. Groves. The following officers and members of the 
board’s fire patrol committee were present : Charles M. Peck, chairman ; 
G. T. Patterson, Jr., vice-chairman ; Wm. M. Randell, secretary ; James 
A. Silvey, ex-chairman; Samuel P, Blagden and Abram M. Kirby. 
Nicholas C. Miller, president of the New York Board of Fire Under- 
writers, was present to represent that organization. Fire Commissioner 
Elward Smith was an interested spectator of the proceedings, as were a 
few other gentlemen connected with the insurance profession. The 
presentation was made in pursuance of the following general order : 


NEw YORK BOARD OF FIRE maarre, 


FIRE PATROL COMMITTEE, 
Order No, 226, May 20, 188s. 


Among the duties prescribed by the charter of the New York Board of Fire 
Underwriters is the organization of a “' patrol of men, with a competent person to 
act as superintendent, to discover and prevent fires, with suitable apparatus to save 
and preserve property or life at and after a fire.” 

The records of the fire patrol service will bear testimony of the competency of the 
force in the preservation of property, and also to several cases where the force has 
been instrumental in the saving of life, prominently so at the fire at No. 282 
Bowery, on the evening of January 24, 1878, where Patrolman Lake rescued two 
children from the second floor of the building; at the fire at No. 103 Washington 
street, on the afternoon of July 21, 1882, where Patrolman McCann rescued five 
children from the third floor of a tenement building, and at the fire at No. 147 West 
Thirty-second Street, where Patrolman Fry rescued a child from the fourth floor of 
the building, 


The fire patrol committee also desire to allude to and commend the act of the 









force on several occasions in converting the apparatus into ambulances, and 
tenderly conveying the helpless victims of accidents to homes or asylums, thus 
showing that the members of the force, aside from their recognized duties, are ever 
actuated by the common feelings of humanity. 

A more recent commendable act of the patrol force presents itself to the committee, 
occurring at the fire at No. 672 First avenue, on the morning of May 3, in a tene- 
ment building occupied by a number of families, the fire originating upon one of © 
the lower floors, and the fire companies of the district in service at another fire. 
The second company or detail of Patrol Company No. 3, being the second fire 
apparatus at the scene, with willing hands and strong nerves were instrumental in 
the rescue of four persons from the building. 

The heroic action of the patrol force, more especially that of Captain Groves and 
Patrolmen Wylie, McNally, Sherlock and Dennis, is so commendable that it is 
made a subject of general order to the force, and was presented to the New York 
Board of Fire Underwriters for their recognition of the merit due to those who 
risked their lives in the saving of those of their fellow creatures. 

The following extracts are taken from the official report to the committee : 

‘* The patrol, by means of a ten-foot iron ladder, which is carried on the wagon, 
succeeded in reaching the roof of a one-story building adjoining the fire, and by 
the aid of the cornice projecting over the first floor entered the second story, from 
which two persons were rescued and passed out of the window to the street. The 
ladder was subsequently elevated to the third story window and held in position by 
Patrolmen Wylie and Sherlock, who were standing upon the cornice over the 
store front, and thus rescued another person who was hanging from the window 
sill. While this was pending, Captain Groves and Patrolmen Dennis and McNally 
had succeeded in reaching the fourth floor by the stairway, where an unconscious 
woman was found, whom they carried down to the second floor and passed out of 
the window to the street. 

‘‘ Further efforts were rendered useless by reason of the rapid spread of the fire.” 
Wo. M. RANDELL, Secretary. JAMEs A. StLvey, Chairman. 

The officers and men of Patrol Company No. 3 and officers represent- 
ing the other fire patrols were in line before Chairman Peck, who, ina 
few well-chosen words, introduced President Miller, who made the pre- 
sentation address to Captain Groves. Mr. Miller’s remarks were extremely 
pertinent to the occasion, and at times really eloquent and affecting 
as he rehearsed the heroic life-saving actions of Captain Groves and those 
associated with him on the occasion thus recognized. The recipient of 
the medal responded in a modest but most admirable manner, disclaim- 
ing any other merit than that of having performed his simple duty, and 
claiming for his associates a full share of whatever honor attached to the 
acts of humanity and heroism performed. 

The medal is of gold, circular in form, and one and a half inches in 
diameter. On its face it bears, around the edge of the circle, the words 
‘*New York Board of Fire Underwriters” in gold letters on a blue en- 
ameled ground. In the centre, upon a raised shield, is a representation 
of one of the ‘‘ covers” used by the fire patrol in protecting property at 
fires, and on a laurel leaf, laid upon the ‘‘cover,” is the monogram 
““F.S. G.” in silver letters. The reverse of the medal bears the follow- 
ing inscription : 

Presented to Captain Frederick S. Groves by the New York Board of Fire 
Underwriters, as a testimonial of their appreciation of his heroism and humanity on 
the night of May 3, 1885, when, leading his men into the burning tenement house, 
No. 672 First avenue, he rescued from imminent peril one man, one woman and 
two children, 


“ Titles of honor add not to his worth 
Who is himself an honor to his title.” 





The Fire Waste in Wisconsin. 


THE fire losses in Wisconsin have for many months been excessive, and 
itis proposed at the meeting, this week, of the Wisconsin Fire Under- 
writers Union to consider the advisability of raising rates. J.C. Griffiths 
of Madison recently described the situation as follows : 

‘*We can't do business for nothing. At the present rate, it is only a 
question of time when ail the fire insurance companies in the country 
will become bankrupt. Several have passed their usual July dividend. 
The receipts from Wisconsin insurance agencies last year were about 
$2,400,000, and the losses $1,900,000, without counting anything for ex- 
penses. Add the amount paid for salaries, advertising and other ex- 
penses, and the insurance companies are out of pocket on their business 
in Wisconsin for last year, and this year the losses have been proportion- 
ately much larger. 

‘* The rates are seemingly high enough, and in many cases are a burden 
to honest people, but they have to bear the expense caused by dishonest 
persons, who cause their own property to be fired for the large insurance 
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money they can receive by so doing. The present insurance system is 
wrong in one respect, at least. There should be a law by which every in- 
surer of property should bear at least a quarter of his loss. The propor- 
tion of incendiary fires in this State is from thirty to thirty-five per cent 
of the whole number. In other words, every third loss is caused by in- 
cendiarism. This term applies to those fires which originate from care- 
lessness or willful neglect of owners, as well as those caused by incen- 
diaries who have no interest in the property burned. A man is an in- 
cendiary if he owns a building and does not take proper precautionary 
measures against fire. He may owna mill, and, because he is fully in- 
sured, he will neglect to oil some rapidly-revolving shaft. He may own 
a manufactory, and leave combustible materials where they are liable to 
catch fire. If there was a clause in his policy by which he would lose at 
least a part of his property in case it all burned, he would be more vigi- 
lant, and the ratio of fires would be materially reduced. The companies 
are considering the advisability of inserting such a clause in their policies, 
and it is, I think, the only solution of the insurance question. 

‘‘T have a table, compiled from reliable sources, showing that last year 
in Wisconsin the percentage of incendiary fires was twenty-eight, but a 
more recent table places it at thirty-three per cent. The South takes the 
lead in fires arising from this source. The highest percentage occurs in 
Tennessee, where seventy-four per cent of all fires are caused by incen- 
diarism. Next’ come North and South Carolina, where the per cent is 
seventy. Oregon and New Hampshire are the lowest, the percentage in 
the former being seven and in the latter nine, and the other States range 
all the way between these figures, the average all over the United States 
being thirty-three per cent.” 





Women and Life Insurance. 


Tue Coast Review says that women have a greater interest in life insur- 
ance than men. It is the man’s life that is insured ; it is the woman, asa 
rule, that reaps the benefits of such insurance. The man insures, if we 
except the endowment form, from a sense of duty, and from love of his 
dependents. It is an unselfish act in him, and exacts certain sacrifices. 
The woman, his wife or mother, maybe, has a pecuniary interest in his 
life and, therefore, the premium payments are simply deposits anent the 
‘*rainy day.” There are pecuniary inducements for her to practice the 
little economies or make the little sacrifices that may be necessary to 
maintain a policy. There are no such inducements for the man, for, 
unless he has an endowment policy, he does not expect to realize any- 
thing from his ‘‘ investment.” Women having the greatest interest in 
life insurance, to them should proper appeals be made, The advantages 
and blessings of life insurance should be placed before them in the true 
light and their attention repeatedly called to the subject. Who can do 
this as well as women themselves? Who can as well understand a 
woman’s prejudices and more easily remove them as a live, sensible 
woman agent? Who can so easily learn of families able and likely to in- 
sure the life of some member? Whocanas well adapt the arguments and 
present the facts in favor of live insurance to the wife-or mother and 
persuade her to urge the husband or son to insure? Certainly no man can 
do as well, and it is equally certain that many men will not insure their 
lives unless urged to do so by their families, and assured of their co- 
operation in the payment of premiums, There isa good field for profitable 
work in a small way in life insurance for women, and we should like 
to see the field cultivated to the utmost. 





A Great Tobacco Fire. 


On Sunday last a fire occurred at Stoughton, Wis., which destroyed the 
greater part of the wealth concentrated at that point. Ten out of thirteen 
large tobacco warehouses, the St. Paul depot and about twenty freight 
cars, loaded with wheat and merchandise, were burned, causing a loss 
estimated all the way from $500,000 to $1,000,000. The tobacco ware- 
houses were all owned by New York and Philadelphia tobacco houses. 
The fire probably caused the heaviest destruction of tobacco that has ever 
occurred in this country at one time from that cause. It is estimated that 
fully one-third of the entire Wisconsin tobacco crop of last year was con- 
sumed. There were about gooo cases stored in the warehouses ready for 
shipment, The cases were worth about $50 apiece, thus making the loss 




















on tobacco about $450,000. The warehouses were worth abo 
each, making an additional loss of $25,000. The depot was a large f 
structure, which had been recently repaired, so that it was almost <a 
new. A large amount of freight stored in the depot was saved, The loss 
from the fire is partially covered by insurance. The New York owners 
think the loss greater than reported, the warehouses being more valuable 
than stated and the value of the tobacco greater. One million dollars is 
regarded as a low estimate of the damage. According to the census of 
1880, Stoughton had then a population of about 1300; the fire department 
statistics gathered by us report the place as having “no fire Protection,” 
Stoughton is not much of a place in itself, but it is apparently a railroad 
depot in the heart of a tobacco-growing section. Manufacturers and 
dealers in the weed located large warehouses at this point, where their 
agents bought the crops of tobacco raised by neighboring farmers, Stored 
them till wanted at the factories and then shipped them. But it is singu. 
lar that these great business firms should have concentrated so much 
wealth at this point, even temporarily, without providing some means for 
protecting it from fire. The apathetic citizens of that sleepy town may 
not have required it, but such a large number of warehouses located in 
close proximity to each other certainly should have been protected. The 
fire has opened the eyes of the fire underwriters in Wisconsin.. It will 
probably be a topic of talk at the meeting of the Wisconsin Association 
this week. 
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The Produce Exchange Life Insurance System. 


A GLARING defect in the assessment plan of life insurance is illustrated in 
the disaffection existing among younger members of the New York 
Produce Exchange on account of increasing deaths among old mem. 
bers. As one young member is said to have termed the plan; “It 
is a picnic for the old men, but it is rather hard on the young fel- 
lows,” and this same statement is applicable to assessment life insur. 
ance in general, notwithstanding certain co-operative organizations make 
a pretense to classify members according to age, It is an indisput. 
able fact that the specious cheapness of assessment insurance vests 
in the custom of ignoring the mortality demands of old age, and then 
when the pressure comes the attempt is made to shoulder off the burden 
of such deaths to the young blood, resulting eventually in the collapse of 
the company. Such a result is now evident in the Produce Exchange, 
which contains a large quota of old men. The New York Herald repons 
the trouble in the Produce Exchange as follows: ‘‘ There seems to bea 
growing discontent at the result of the life insurance experiment, and 
many of the junior members of the Exchange say that the Exchange 
made a mistake when it went into the life insurance scheme, and that it 
should leave that branch of the business to the regular insurance com- 
panies, The young men say that the cost of the insurance is burdensome 
and more expensive than in the regular companies, and that, no matter 
how old a man may be when he buys a membership in the Exchange, or 
what his state of health may be, his assessments for the life insurance are 
no higher than young and healthy men are obliged to pay. Leaving out 
the question of the health of the members, the taxing of old and young 
alike is, it is claimed, unjust, and is never done by the regular insurance 
companies. ‘The death rate in the Produce Exchange,’ said a young 
broker yesterday, ‘is remarkably heavy. During one week last winter we 
had six death assessments, or one every day, and the average rate is about 
forty deaths a year, which is in rather startling contrast to the Cotton 
Exchange, where they have had, I understand, only six deaths in thre 
years, and the amount of insurance is $4650, while ours is only $5000. 
The frequency with which we are assessed in our Exchange makes the 
young fellows tired. Policyholders in the regular companies have the 
choice of becoming possessed, in time, of a paid-up policy, or that the 
return of dividends will take care of it. But with us the assessments g? 
on at an increasing rate. During the year ending May 1, 1885, according 
to the statement of ex-President Herrick, there were forty-four deaths. 
Here is an interesting and instructive little table giving a comparison 

the cost of insurance in the different Exchanges during the last year: 
The Stock Exchange, with 1100 members, gives $10,000 life insurance ata 
cost of about $50 a year. The Consolidated Stock and Petroleum Ex. 
change, with about 2500 members, gives $8000 insurance for about $80 4 
year. The Cotton Exchange, 465 members, gives $4650 insurance ata 
cost of less than $30. But the Produce Exchange, with its 3000 members, 
gives $5000 insurance—less than any but the Cotton Exchange—at ac 
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e year ending Mayt. This is nearly five times as much 
hange for only $350 more insurance. Why, our flag on 
the tower is at half-mast about three days out of six. Oh, it’s an un- 
healthy place down here, sure. There must be malaria in the grain, or 
perhaps it’s a sort of epidemic of hog cholera. Seriously, though, some- 
thing has got to be done. The clause in the charter making participation 
in the gratuity life insurance system compulsory ought to be abolished. 
Young and oid should not be compelled to come in on the same footing, 
whether they want to or not. There is talk among the young men of 
organizing a movement for the repeal of the compulsory insurance clause. 
It has also been proposed to unite the members of several Exchanges in 
an insurance company, and to separate the business of life insurance en- 
tirely from the Exchanges, where it has no place.’ ” 

By way of comment, it may be said that, according to past experience, 
any attempt to separate the insurance feature from the Exchanges would 
“probably result in the failure of the assessment plan, for those acquainted 
with life insurance know that ties of brotherhood and friendship existing 
in such Exchanges serve to continue their insurance schemes, which 


would otherwise prove a failure, 


of $132 during th 
as the Cotton Exc 





The American Steamboiler Insurance Company. 

Tue business of the American Steamboiler Insurance Company has 
grown rapidly, and the statement of the company made to July 1, 1885, 
shows that its resources have increased during the past six months. The 
assets now reported aggregate $278,877, the reinsurance reserve amounts to 
$60,046, the total liabilities, except capital, is $66,630, and the-surplus to 
policyholders is $212,247. Deducting the paid capital of $200,000, the 
net surplus is shown to be $12,247. The company has its headquarters 
in the Liverpool and London and Globe building, and operates through- 
out the different States. It devotes its operations solely to the business 
of insuring against the hazards invited by steamboilers, and in this field, 
by energy and sagacity, it has continued to build up the business started 
in 1883, William K. Lothrop is president; William E. Midgley, vice- 
president, and Vincent R. Schenck, secretary. 





Workingmen’s Insurance. 

Tue Zeitschrift ftir Versicherungswesen contains an excellent article on 
the subject of the present force system of accident insurance in Germany, 
and says that since the introduction of the governmental workingmen’s 
insurance, the question of insurance against want in old age and an effi- 
cient life insurance has become a very urgent one, It is easily under- 
stood that, in view of the facility with which a workingman can at present 
obtain succor in case of direct injury by accident, this very facility must 
cause pangs of envy in his breast if he should be disabled indirectly—say 
by the contraction of acute or chronic diseases—in the discharge of his duty, 
and yet the case does not come directly under the head of the rules and 
regulations governing such payments, or, worse yet, in the breasts of his 
widow or orphans, should he be killed outright, as explained above, The 
industrial branch of the old age and life insurance business therefore ap- 
pears to be the indispensable complement of the present accident insur- 
ance, and the German Emperor has well recognized its importance by 
fecommending some such feature to the Reichstag. But whether this is 
Soon to be acted on is a question of doubt, and it will be a matter open to 
action by private insurance companies, and, indeed, two companies are 
already in the field to fill this void, to wit, the North Star and Frederic 
William. 

The Private industrial insurance everywhere encounters special diffi. 
culties ; first, in the higher rate of mortality of the working classes, oc- 
curring particularly in the middle years of their life; and second, in the 
extraordinarily high administrative expenses required for the business 
pursuit of a workingman’s insurance concern, if organized after the style 
of a life insurance business. The general director of the workingman’s 
mmeurance company, North Star, Mr. Gerkrath, has well elucidated this 
fact an interesting article in The Assurance Year Book, by Ehrenz- 
Weig, basing his statements on practical experiences. The higher rate of 
mortality of the lower classes, who are badly fed and little protected 
> gee the unfavorable influences of the temperature, are well recognized, 
Still this influence upon the expenses of the industrial insurance is not as 











great as that of the administrative expenses, which consume a large per- 
centage of the premiums, increasing in magnitude with the decrease of 
the latter and the diminution of the payments made. Agents’ and medi- 
cal fees belong to this category. Both consume a large fraction of the 





premium, and besides this, the additional office exp s, in cc q 
of increased book-keeping, etc., are much larger, so that the totality of 
the expenses is out of all proportion as compared to those of a life insur- 
ance business for the better classes, The celebrated English working- 
men’s insurance company, the Prudential, is forced to discount nearly 
fifty per cent of the premiums annually for expenses, and the subject 
whether, in view of these facts, workingmen’s insurances are really bene- 
ficial, is open to debate. According to the opinion of various well-in- 
formed parties, simple savings institutions would promise to be of a 
greater benefit. Mr. Gerkrath therefore recommends the collective busi- 
ness pursuit—that is, one that does not aim at the insurance of the indi- 
vidual, but includes entire groups of workmen—as more desirable. The 
insurance company, therefore, must seek to obtain the greatest possible 
number of the workmen employed in one establishment, and enlist the 
co-operation of the employer, superintendent or foreman to collect the 
premiums. If in this manner the collection of the rates of payment is 
performed gratis, or at greatly reduced expenses, insurance will not be 
costlier to the workingmen than to the well-to-do classes—in fact, if 
rightly systematized, the expenses of industrial insurance will stand even 
lower than the latter, if it concerns definite insurance for ten, fifteen or 
twenty years, because in this instance the greater mortality of the work- 
ing classes has less to do with the question. Experience has furthermore 
shown that the workingman is far more inclined to care for his own com. 
fort in his old age than for that of those dependent on him, and prefers 
that kind of insurance which will give him a competence in his old age, 
after the lapse of a number of years, to that payable at his death. 

These facts prove to our satisfaction that private insurance enterprise 
is well able to offer to the workingman cheap and adequate facilities ; the 
only question involved is whether he will avail himself of the facilities 
offered. 

‘‘And all companies which do not comply with these conditions must 
be considered as enemies of the insurance business, and we do not hesi- 
tate in pointing out to you certain foreign concerns which for some time 
past have endeavored to gain a foothold on our soil.” 

Verily, these exclamations are thoroughly French, 

The kernel in the nutshell is, that life insurance companies, or any 
other concerns established on the same basis, can comply with their obli- 
gations only when they receive sufficient premiums. Without premiums 
there can be no security—no certain compliance with the conditions of 
the contract—which axiom is the very A B C of business, It is suffi- 
ciently well known that our American companies doing business in 
France understand this alphabet to perfection, which may be the reason 
that has torn from the bosoms of the French companies this cry of an- 
guish. Our companies are deserving of all honor as long as they do not 
cut under the established rates, and this acrimonious war may be apt to 
produce opposite effects, as the public at large simply measure success 
by results. 





Touching the Reduction of the Capital Stock of Companies. 


Tue Home Insurance Company of New Orleans recently took steps to 
reduce its capital stock, but a stockholder, J. A. Seignouret, applied for 
an injunction to restrain such action, and Judge Pardee, in the United 
States Circuit Court, has perpetuated the injunction, announcing the im- 
portant decision as based on well-settled corporation law; ‘* That a cor- 
poration has no implied authority to alter the amount of its capital stock 
where the charter has definitely fixed the capital stock at a certain sum. 
The shares of a corporation can neither be increased nor diminished in 
number, or in their nominal value, unless this be expressly authorized by 
the company’s charter.” Citing Louisiana precedents, Judge Pardee 
holds that the authority to increase the capital stock of a corporation must 
be express. 

The court further cites as its opinion : It would also seem that, as the 
Constitution and the law thereunder provide for the increase of the stock, 
but are silent as to a decrease, the power to decrease the stock of a cor- 
poration was intentionally denied, All the authorities examined and the 
nature of things are to the effect that a decrease of capital stock affects 
injuriously more parties and interests than would an increase. Increase 
of capital being generally considered to be beneficial to shareholders and 
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creditors alike, to the former as tending to diminish and not to add to 
their individual risks; to the latter as increasing the amount of their 
security. See Green’s Brice’s Ultra Vives, p. 160, 

In Percy vs. Millaudon supra, Judge Martin, speaking of the attempted 
reduction of the capital of the Planters Bank, says : 

‘‘Creditors and customers have a claim to the preservation of the 
capital in its original integrity, for the faith of which they accept the notes 
of the institution, deposit their money and lodge paper for collection. 

‘**So has the public, on account of the advantages which the legislature 
has stipulated the banks should afford, as a consideration for the immu- 
nities and privileges which the charter confers. So have the stockholders, 
on account of the profits, which they have a right to expect, on the invest- 
ments they have respectively made,” 

I do not understand counsel for defendant to seriously deny that the 
authority to increase or decrease the amount of capital stock of a corpo- 
ration must be express; but he claims that corporations created under the 
general law, as the Home Insurance Company was, that the power to 
increase or diminish stock is given by section 687 of revised statutes of 
Louisiana, which reads: 

‘*It shall be lawful for the stockholders of any corporation, at the general 
meeting convened for that purpose, to make any modifications, additions 
or changes in their act of incorporation, or to dissolve it with the assent 
of three-fourths of the stock represented at such meeting; any such 
modification, addition, change or dissolution shall be recorded as required 
by the preceding section.” 

And he contends that his construction of the power given in said sec- 
tion has been sanctioned by long continued practice and usage among 
the corporations of the State, and the case proves that a number of lead- 
ing insurance companies in the city of New Orleans, under such con- 
struction, have either increased or decreased their capital stock. Some 
have done both. 

The legislative construction of section 687 can be found in the proviso 
of section 693: “ Provided, that nothing in this act shall be so construed 
as to authorize an increase in the capital stock of any railroad company.” 

The judicial construction should be found in the reports of adjudged 
cases, but an examination of the Louisiana reports shows no case where 
the question has been raised. It is a fair inference, then, that in every 
case where there has been an increase or decrease of capital stock, under 
authority claimed to be given by section 687, there has been unanimous 
consent of stockholders and creditors, which makes a very different case 
from the present one. 

While the Louisiana courts have not been called on to determine 
whether the increase or decrease of the capital stock of a corporation is 
within the scope of section 687, and there are few if any cases from sister 
States, the English courts have construed similar provisions against the 
claimed authority. 

In Smith vs. Goldsworthy, 4 Adolp & Ellis, N. S., p. 430, it was held 
that a provision, ‘‘ That for the better conduct and management of the 
affairs of the company, it should be lawful for a special general meeting 
called for the purpose from time to time to amend, alter or annul, either 
wholly or in part, all or any of the clauses of the said deed, or of the 
existing regulations and provisions of the company,” did not authorize a 
reduction of the number and value of the shares of the company. 

See also Droitwich Patent Salt Company vs. Curzon, 3 Exch., 35. Jn 
ve Ebbwhale Steel Company, L. R. 4. Chan. Div., 827. Jn ve Financial 
Corporation, Holmes case, 2 Chan., 714. 

For American cases, see Society vs, Abbott, 2 Beaver, 559. Grangers 
Life Insurance Company vs. Kamper, 73 Ala., 325. Salem Mill Dam vs. 
Ropes, 6 Pick., 23. 

beg power to dissolve does not carry the power to change the capital 
StOCK, 

Reducing the capital stock is practically the dissolution of the company 
and the organization of a new company. 

It did appear to me on the hearing that the proposed action of the 
Home Company was not a reduction of the capital stock, for the capital. 
and assets of the company are to remain the same, 

It seems that since the organization the capital has been nominal to the 
extent that only by estimation has the actual capital of the company been 
equal to the par value of the shares, and the proposed action now is but 
to write off the par value of the shares, so that the par value and the esti- 
mated value may be equal; the actual capital not being affected, the 
actual stock being the same after the proposed action as before. It seems 
clear to me that the writing off the value of sharesis such an infringement 
of the rights of property as can only be accomplished by consent, or a 
clear power given in the charter. 

However, I have concluded to treat the case as the parties have pre- 
sented it, and not from this latter view. 

It seems perfectly clear to me that the proposed action of the Home 
Insurance Company cannot be lawful over the protest of dissenting 
stockholders, 

The injunction issued in the case will be perpetuated in the decree. 





About Australian Insurance and Fire Matters. 


Last week we published the substance of a talk on insurance and fire 
matters had by a San Francisco reporter with E. W. Moon, a well-known 


ss 
————— 


York and has since suffered an interview with a newspa 
city. Speaking of the Australian fire system, he said: 
“There is room for great improvement in the fire protection of Syd 
Formerly the entire expense of maintaining a fire brigade fell on the - 
derwriters. After much effort, parliament passed a bill in a measure re. 
lieving the insurance companies. Aside from a paid brigade, we are yet 
in such a primitive state that it is necessary to maintain volunteer organ. 
izations scattered through the city. When a fire breaks out, it is the duty 
of the nearest policeman, or whoever detects the fire, to run tothe nearest 
engine-house, give the alarm and notify the firemen where the fire is 
located. The bell is rung three times. The next nearest engine-house 
then ‘rings its bell, and so on over the city until the alarm becomes gen. 
eral. It is a slow method. But we have never yet had a fire large 
enough to sweep away a whole block. This is partially, perhaps mainly, 
due, however, to the fact that nearly all the buildings are of stone, Ip 
other parts of the colony you can imagine, from what I have said of 
Sydney, that the fire protection is crude. New Zealand has absolutely 
nothing.” 

**TIs San Francisco well protected ?” 

‘* They have a splendid fire organization. I was specially interested in 
their electric appliances. They have even a paddle that drops on the horses 
haunches to start them quickly out of their stall. The men’s bunks are 
flopped up by electric appliances, so that it is not a question whethera 
man can wake himself or not, but whether he can wake quickly enough 
to save himself from being dumped on his head. I saw a crew turn out 
in seven seconds, on an actual alarm, at a time when the chief said to me 
they were not prepared for quick work. He had declined to give mean 
exhibition just then on that ground, and while we were yet talking an 
actual alarm came in, so that I got the real thing. On a fancy drill they 
turned out in three seconds.” 

‘‘ How about your insurance matters ?” 

‘*We copy largely after America, both in fire and life insurance. The 
American system of life insurance is especially a profitable venture, All 
the prominent people took out policies on its introduction and pronounce 
themselves satisfied. We have great respect for America in every branch 
of industry and trade.” 


Per man of this 





MERE MENTION. 


—Geo. W. Adams of Chicago, general agent of the Citizens of Pitts 
burgh, has returned from his European trip. 

—The Italian Congress is considering the practicability of enacting a 
law looking to make insurance obligatory on the German system. 

—Twenty shares of Commerce Insurance Company stock were sold last 
week at Albany at the rate of $30 per share, the par value being $25. 

—We learn from L’Assurance that the Scotch company, Caledonian, is 
about to withdraw from France, and will simply be represented in Paris 
by Lawrence & Co., and engage in the business of reassurance. 

—A terrible fire visited the city of Grodno, Russia, June 16, and caused 
a damage estimated at 6,000,000 roubles. The greater part of the city, 
counting 40,000 inhabitants (two-thirds of which are Jews), has been laid 
in ashes, 

—The statement of the Fidelity and Casualty Company to July 1, 1885, 
shows assets aggregating $512,026, liabilities, $211,304, and a surplus t 
policyholders of $300,722. Briefly stating it, the showing is decidedly 
progressive over previous years. 

—The French Board of Health are waging relentless war against the 
nostrums daily used by ladies and gentlemen for heightening their beauty. 
Chemists are busily engaged in analyzing them, and it is astonishing (0 
read the recipes of composition. 

—The Prudential Insurance Company of America has been admitted 
to the State of Ohio, and duly licensed to transact business there. T™ 
Prudential is doing a growing business and a good work in educating 
the working classes to the benefits of industrial insurance. 

—The business committee of the Suez canal has submitted to the action 
of the stockholders the following paragraph on the lighting of the canal by 
electricity: ‘‘ We have instituted experiments for the past year of illumi 
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en-of-war and mail packets, affording them the time of night to make 
to m sage from sea to sea, for which convenience an additional payment 
i oar per cent would cheerfully be made; beside this, it would pro- 
mote the shipping interests greatly. 

—Stephen Crowell, president of the Phenix Fire Insurance Company 
of Brooklyn, sails for Europe to-day, as also does J. A. Macdonald, 
United States manager of the Queen Insurance Company, who was 
formerly superintendent of agents of the Phenix, it will be remembered. 


—A special committee, charged with the duty of inquiring into the 
practicability of making vaccination obligatory, have reported favorably, 
recommending that animal lymph be used, and that the action of the 
vaccinating physician be scrutinized every three years. The report was 
accepted, 

—G. H. Worthington of Chicago now signs his name with the words 
“assistant general agent.” The title is new, but as a matter of fact Mr. 
Worthington has been performing the duties of this position for some time 
past, in the general agency of the New York Alliance. General Agent E. 
W. Lyman has a very valuable assistant in Mr. Worthington. 


_ In vetoing the water loan bill passed by the Pennsylvania legis- 
lature,” says The Insurance News, “ which was designed to furnish Phil- 
adelphia at once with a plentiful supply of pure water, the Governor was 
guilty of a foolish if not an impolitic act. The necessity of better water 
for domestic consumption and a larger supply for the purpose of fighting 
fires, has long since become recognized by the business men of the city, 
and the water loan bill was a creation of the Board of Trade and the in- 
surance companies to secure this great need.” 


—George T. Farmer of Chicago, well-known in underwriting circles, is 
the proud possessor of the “‘ diamond badge,” which he won at the an- 
nual State ‘‘ shoot,” on July 8, of the Illinois State Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion, There were fifty-seven crack shots, picked men from different parts 
of the State, who competed with him, but ‘‘ George” laid them all out. 
The badge was offered by the Chicago Board of Trade and is a massive 
gold affair of rare beauty, the diamond weighing 25 carats and the cost 
to manufacture was $500, which will give some idea of its value. 


—The Chamber of Commerce at Braunsberg, in its annnal report for 
1883, made the assertion that the payment of losses by the fire insurance 
companies ‘‘was generally connected with much contention and litiga- 
tion, and the companies sought to make as many deductions as possible,” 
The syndicate of the insurance companies, for the laudable purpose of 
sustaining the honor of the different institutions, solicited said Chamber 
of Commerce to point out the losses, and with them the litigating compa- 
nies, from whose actions they had drawn their deductions ; no answer was 
returned at a certain date, and the latter body have therefore branded said 
chamber as making ‘‘ unfounded assertions.” 


—A decision was rendered July 9 by Judge Tuley in the case of Maria 
Boggs against the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company, which 
was a bill to redeem from a foreclosure sale a valuable lot on the corner 
of Polk and Sherman streets, Chicago, worth upwards of $35,000. In 
1873 the complainants mortgaged the property to N. B. Rappleye, the 
agent of the insurance company, to secure a loan of $12,000, and in 1878 
the trust deed was foreclosed and the company claimed to have bought 
in the property and subsequently sold it to a Mrs. Hunt for $35,000. The 
judge held the weight of the evidence clearly proved there was no sale of 
the property at the time and place specified in the trust-deed, and hence 
there was no valid sale, and complainant’s right of redemption was not 
cut off. 


—It is understood that the decree entered last week in favor of the 
heirs of Stephen A. Douglas, in their suit against the Chicago University, 
does not affect in any way.the rights acquired by the Union Mutual Life 
Insurance Company in foreclosing its mortgage on the property. The 
attorney of the life company at Chicago, explaining the situation, says: 
“The University was sold last May to the Union Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany for $270,000. At that time the amount due upon the mortgage was 
$320,000, so that there was a deficit of $50,000. About a we k before the 
sale the heirs of Stephen A, Douglas filed their bill against the Univer- 
sity, claiming that the property was forfeited to them by reason of its dis- 
use for the purposes for which it was originally given, upon the continu- 
ance of which the gtant was conditioned. To this bill the insurance com- 
Pany was not even made a party, and it cannot be prejudiced by the 








decree taken by default against the University.” It appears that the 
heirs of Douglas simply acquire the right of redemption, they, them- 
selves, claiming the right to redeem the property, regarding it as of greater 
value than the sum for which it was sold, and they will make efforts to 
raise a fund to obtain possession. 

—Great fears are expressed in England that the terrible cancer is about 
to become an English national disease, considering the fearful rate at 
which it increases ; besides this, its fatality also augments to a startling 
degree. The proportion of deaths by cancer to the total number of deaths 
is about as follows: 1849, 1 to go; 1851, 1 to 73; 1870, 1 to 52; 1880, 1 
to 40; 1882, 1 to 36. Considering that little or nothing is known of this 
fearful disease, and that neither the surgeon’s knife, lunar caustic nor 
medicaments of the druggist have been found to prevail against it, we 
may well ask the question, What if it continues at this fearful rate? It 
has been found to be more fatal to women than to men, as the following 
figures will show: 1849, 1320 males, 3487 females ; 1882, 4685 males, 9372 
females. 

—The Philadelphia Insurance Chart, published by J. H. C. Whiting, is 
valuable alike to companies, agents, brokers and the public as an insur- 
ance directory of the city of Philadelphia. It is a handy little book, 
easily carried in the pocket, and besides the general directory features, is 
rendered interesting by a chapter on ‘‘How Philadelphia Burns,” em- 
bracing carefully prepared statistics as to the number of fires, amount of 
insurance involved and the insurance loss on the different classes of fire 
hazards in Philadelphia in 1884, and for eleven years (1874-1884), a 
classification of the whole number of different risks and the whole value 
of property being also given. The ratios of Philadelphia burnings are 
thus presented for the use of fire underwriters, and if similar information 
were compiled in other cities, the results would be of great value. 

—A heavy insurance sum will shortly be paid ‘in England under 
peculiar circumstances, the case having already been referred to in these 
columns: In 1871, Lord Aylesford insured his life in several English 
companies for the sum of £800,000, The premiums were paid in 
the usual rates, and January 13, 1885, the lord died of a liver disease 
at Big Springs, Tex., a small town a little south of the thirty-third 
degree, northern latitude. We are particular in our statements of the 
location of the town, because English policies generally contain the 
clause that the policyholder shall not go beyond the thirty-third degree, 
and this going beyond was clearly a violation of the contract. Lord 
Aylesford left England in July, 1883, returned in May, 1884, and went 
back to Big Springs in 1884, where he died. After mature consideration, 
the different companies have agreed to pay the sum, deducting so much 
only as was due as extra premium for his residence in Texas. Consider- 
ing the high sum at stake, the companies have certainly acted with a 
purpose to cater to public sentiment. 

—John C. Whitner, a well-known Southern underwriter, delivered an 
interesting and able address before the Lucy Cobb Institute commence- 
ment, held recently. Mr. Whitner chose for his subject: ‘‘ Woman, God 
made—her true culture and her sphere-of work.” In the course of his 
apt remarks, he referred to the growing practice of employing women for 
clerical purposes in Southern business offices, and said: ‘‘ Thank heaven, 
in our beloved South every year gentle woman has opened before her 
more extended avenues of proper employment. The needle will no longer 
be the tyrant’s rod over her head and her hopes. And if you will suffer 
a personal allusion for encouragement, let me state, with pardonable pride, 
that for seven years our office business, requiring the utmost accuracy and 
attention and extending over a number of States, has been conducted 
solely by lady clerks—the worthy descendants of Georgia’s old and hon- 
ored families, and not one but by natural grace and cultivation could 
adorn a President’s parlor; and I declare that, whilst at first our motive 
was to give them employment, they have proven in every requisite fully 
equal to the duties of their position. Our office is therefore as pure and 
sweet as our homes, and at the same time there is the satisfaction of doing 
all within our power, however little, to aid worthy ladies. There are no 
red eyes there, no whisky breaths there, no profanity there, no defalca- 
tions there. In our office there is a list of at least forty names from our 
town, and many from other places, and even from other States, of as 
sweet women as old Georgia ever bore, applying for that many clerkships 
more than we have to bestow, and nearly every one belongs to the grand 
old families of the Old South. I mention this to show you that the very 
best are proud to work,” 
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FIRE INSURANCE STOCKS AND DIVIDENDS. 
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Net Last Latest SALE 
34 way . 1" or STOCK. 
se 0, . 
NAME OF COMPANY.| 83 | £2fi#00 | | Stock 
Hs * |Per$x00, Price 
a? Jan. i 
~ * | Date. |PerCt.| Date. (Per 
1885. Cent.) 
$500,000 | $126.92 i "Se ) 2D | sccccces 200 
200,000} 165.57 | Jan.,’85 S | sosesees 150 
400,000} 257.53 |*Jan.,’85| 5 |June 4.'84 150 
200,000} 115.50 |*Jan.,’85 5 |Juneas,’85| 103% 
200,000 | 269.03 |*Feb.,’85 7__ |June3o,"85} 170 
153,000 | 222.94 |* July, "85| 7% |June 4,'85| 160 
200,000 | 390.23 /fJan., 85 2 ee 250 
300,000| 203.21 |*Jan.,’85 5 |Apr.28,’85| 140 
210,009 | 172.75 |*Feb.,’85 5 |April 2,’85 118 
250,000] 136.25 |*Jan., 85 5 Junere, 85| 119 
200,000} 165.46 |tMay,’85 2 uly 7,’85| 120 
1,000,000] 253.52 |*Jan.,’85 7.70] Junero,’85| 226 
ag 300,000] 310.05 | Apr., "8s 7% |Oct. 27,84) 243 
Empire City...---------- 100 200,000} 126.96 | July,’85| 3  |Dec. 19.'84| 80 
Exchange ....------- -| 30 200,010] 131.59 |*Feb.,’85 3% |Oct. 24,’83) 100% 
Farragut -....---------- 50 200,000} 132.48 |*Jan.,’85| 5 |Juners,’85| 10736 
Firemens........-------- 17 204,000] 123.06 | July,’85} 3 |Aug.18,’84| 83 
German-American. ...--- 100 | 1,000,000] 268.99 |*Jan.,’85} 7 |Apr.28,’@5) 215 
Germania .....---------- 50 1,000,000] 156.73 *July, 85/5 july 1,'85| 126 
Glens Falls.......------- 10 200,000] 431.94 |*Jan.,’85 5 une 5, 183 225 
50 200,000] 152,67 *July,’85 5 {pne77, 85| 110 
25 200,000} 225.53 tApr. +585] 10 ay 15,/85| 220 
100 200,000 | 109.31 |*Jan.,’85| 3 une24,'85| 72 
15 150,000] 172.24 *July, ’85 5 an. 7,'85| 105 
50 | 1,000,000] 145.94 |*July, "85 s |May27,’85, 125 
100 3,000,000] 138.06 Ke +85} 5 {June 3,85) 122 
50 00,000 | 100,50 | July,’83} 3 |Apr.14.'85| 57% 
30 200,010] 232.72 |*Mar.’85| 5 |Junert,’85| 122% 
Kings County......----- 20 150,000] 216.52 |*July,’85| 10 |Apr.21,'85| 205 
Knickerbocker ee 30 210,000] 146.54 |*Jan-, "85| 3 |Mays, "85 85 
La Fayette 100 150,000] 121.69 |*Jan., '85 4 une 9,’85| 85 
Long Island 50 300,000] 124.50./*Jan., 85 5 fay 28,°85| 104 
Lloyds Plate Glass .... . 100 100,000} 105.89 | Jam.,’85} 5 |Sep. 13,’84| 120 
Manuf’rs and Builders ¢c..| 100 200,000] 153.54 tjan. +5 785 2 unero,’85) 105 
Mechani 5° 250,000} 110,35 |*Jan..’85| 5 ar. 7.'85| 82% 
Mercantile 5° 200,000} 107.69 |*July,’85 3 |Dec.24,’84) 63 
Merchants 50 200,000] 153.17 |_Jan.,’85 5 |Apr.22,’85| 10034 
Metropolitan Plate Glassa| 100 100,000 | 148.81 |*Jan., 9°85 5 |Jan. 13,'85 165 
Montauk.......--------- 50 -| 200,000] 127.24 *July,’85 5 |June 3,85} 95 
See 50 200,000] 193.41 |*July,’85 5 \May28,’85| 145 
4 | 
National ............---- 37%| 200,000} 128.05 ae "85| 4 |Feb.25,’85] 86% 
New York Bowery....... 25 300,000} 184.92 |*Jan.,’85 6 |Juner3,/ 85] 132 
New York Equitable -...| 35 210,000] 264.79 |*Jan.,’85 6 |Jan. 23,’85} 147% 
New York Fire.....-.-.. 100 200,000} 120.04 |*Aug.’84| 4 * aeaea 85] 60 
500,000] 166.29 |*July,’85| 5 une 8,’85| 138 
350,000} 124.88 |*Apr.,’85| 3 IKtay aos 108% 
200,000} 269.31 |*Jan.,’85| 6 noma 84] 175 
200,000] 131.75 |*July,’85} 5 |Juner7,’85} 110 
200,000} 133.67 |*July,’ ‘8s 5 _ 3,'84| 109 
150,000 | 235.98 |*Jam.,’85) 6 |Feb. 4.’85| 145 
000,000 | 164.09 |* 9g +» 85 5 |Mays,’85| 132% 
200,000 | 109.7% » 85} 3 |Mar. 4,’85| 106 
200,000} 163.78 |*Jan.,’85 § imo 130 
200,000] 171.77 oheb. 6s 5 Junex6, 85) 118 
200,000| 160.75 |*Jan.,’85|. 336 |Apr. 15.185 94 
500,000} 101.28 | July,'81 4 |June 6,85) 50 
350,000] 102.53 Aug., '84 2 | mapa 51% 
200,000} 131.69 *Jan.,'85 5 ay29,85| 116% 
100,000} 118,06 |*Jan.,’85 © Reveswevecs 105 
250,000] 188.41 amg 185 5 |June 2,/85 127% 
300,000} 168.19 |*Feb..’85 5 |Apr.27,'85| 120% 
250,000| 275.71 |*Jan.,’85| 10 |June 3,’85| 225 
Canadian Companies Doing Business in New York. 
Net Last Ra 
Sa | Book ere 88s 
S83) Capitar |“alme or AID. NAS 
NAME OF COMPANY. SB | Capital | Stock SSS 
by Paid up. Per$100, ies 
g° Jan. i, seh 
1885, Date. \Per Ct. EY & 
British America, Toronto ......-..-- 50 $500,000 | $188.6 lean. 85 4 1:2% 
Western, Toronto..........-------- 20 400,000] 150.91 |*July. "8s 12 135 


























* Semi-annual. 
suriog plate giass against breakage 


t Quarterly. $ One per cent each month, 





a Devoted exclusivelv to in- 
¢ The Manufacturers and Builders pays two per cent 
quarterly, d Marine only in New York State, 





—==SS==. 
Other State Companies Doing Business in New York. 
ee 
» Net Last Be 
33 ng Divivgsp thy 
Pp alue of AID, 
NAME OF COMPANY. | 8& | 4ff#4 | Stock NG 
ay OO ™ rte 
a? Fan. 1, D gst 
1885 late. \Per Ci, Re 
tna, Hartford..........--.------- $100 | $4,000,000 | $174.11 |t Jan.,’85| 9 | 230 
American, a enccee| 208 300,000] 147.01 +a ,'85 5 130 
American, Newark......--.-...---- 5 600,000} 240.79 | Mar.,’85 | 10 160 
American, Philadel hid. .ncccccccse 100 490,000 | 201.66 |* Oct., 84 5 x60 
American Coume ‘| oo ae 25 600,000} 128.43 |*jan., "85 5 104 
Atlantic F. and M., Providence-...| 33%] | 200,000/ 10:,53 |*Jan.,’85| 4 135 
Boatmans F. and M. Pittsburgh....| 5° 250,000 | 116.41 *july,’84 3 136 
California, San Francisco.....-.----- 1co s000 | 115.63 |t jan. "85 3 120 
Citizens, Pittsburgh........--.----- 5° §00,000 | 101.13 *July, 84] 4 106 
Citizens, St. Louis......-.--------- 100 200,000] 189.07 | Jan.,’85 | 3 125 
Commercial, San Francisco....-.--- 100 200,000 | 135.73 +Jan., "8s 1 125 
Concordia, Milwaukee.......--.--- 100 200,000 | 145.49 | Jan.,’85 4 17 
Connecticut, Hartford............-- 100 1,000,000} 124.16 |*Jan.,’85] 4 I 
Detroit F, and M., Detroit......... 30 300,000 | 198.47 |*Jan, 185 5 150 
Bilet,, WesteR. cccscnccoccecccc cess 100 200,000] 136.59 |*Apr.,’85 5 123% 
Equitable F. and M., Providence....| 5° 300,000} 116.86 *Jan,, "85 3 85 
Fire Association, Philadelphia aaithiat 50 500,000] 235.76 |*Jan.,’85| 20 522 
Fire Ins. Co., County of Philadelphia 100 400,000} 121.60 |*Jan.. "85 30 120 
Firemans Fund, San Francisco....- 100 750,000] 129.94 |tApr.,’85] 3 133 
Firemens, Baltimore .....-.--------- 18 378,000] 125.33 |*Jan., 85] 3 120 
Firemens, Dayton.......----------- 20 250,000 | 113.82 |f tins "8s 2 145 
Firemens, Newark.........-------- 30 600,000} 255.07 an., 85 6 180 
F ranklin, te ame Piliseucosmessse 100 400,000] 300.38 |tJ&A’8s| 10 350 
German, Pittsburgh ..........-- a 200,000] 141.02 oats. ) 6 199 
Girard F. an Wp hiladelphia ae 100 300,000 260.46 |* | & A? 85] 112 298 
Hartford, Hartford eoccccccesccccces 100 9250, 198.35 »'85 10 250 
Home Mutual, San Francisco....... 100 300,000 | 183.60 |¢ Jan 185 1 145 
Ins. Co. of North America, Phila....| 10 3,000,000 | 204.29 |*Jan., '85| 10 325 
Ins. Co. of the State of Pa., Phila...| 200 200,000] 194.71 |*Jan.,’85 5 125 
Manuf, and Merchants, Pittsburgh. 5° 250,000] 136.27 |*Jan., ’85 8 150 
Mechanics, Philadelphia....-...---. 25 250,000| 136.68 |*Jan., 85 4 160 
Mercantile Cleveland-...-.....----- 100 200,000} 118.43 | Jan.,’85 5 110 
Mercantile Fire and Marine, Boston} 100 400,000] 143.15 |* May,’8s 5 137 
Providence. ......--.--- 5° 200,000] 126.53 |*Jan.,’85| 3 100 
a ee Ses 25 400,000} 185.18 |*;an.,’85 5 145 
Michigan F. and M., Detroit 5° 200,000] 120.52 | ........ as 105 
Milwaukee Mechanics, Milwaukee..| 10 200,000 | 427.86 |*Jan., 85 5 ade 
National, Hartford.....-.-..-.. 100 1,000,000} 142.57 |*Jan., ’85 5 125 
Neptune F. and M., Boston 100 300,000 | 116,13 | Apr.,’85 3 100 
Newark, Newark-.....-..--.--.. oo 250,000] 219.15 | Jan.,’83| 10 135 
New Hampshire, aR 100 §00,000} 142.81 |*Jan.,’85 4 140 
North American, Boston...-...--..- 100 200,000} 123.79 |*Apr., '85 3 105 
Northwestern National, Milwaukee} 100 600,000} 135.65 | Jan.,’8 5 135 
Orient, Hartford......cccce -cccnccee 100 1,000,000 | 107.34 |* July, 83 4 5 
Pennsylvania, Phila............-..- 100 400,000 | 325.44 ap -'84 5 210 
Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh......---- 50 200,000 99-11 |*July,’ "84 4 112 
Peoples, Pittsburgh 50 200,000} 121.52 |*Jan., 85 3 148 
Pheenix, Hartf 100 2,000,000} 138.63 [tJ &A’8s| 7 170 
Prescott, Bostot. ...-..ccecccoscces 100 200,000] 107.79 | Apr.,’85| 3 100 
Providence-Washington, Providence, 50 400,000 | 105.27 |*July, 84) 4 104 
Reading, Reading.......--...---.- 10 250,000} 137.16 |*Jan.,’85| 4 140 
Security, New Haven......--.----- 50 200,000] 122.40 |*Jan., ’85 4 100 
Spnin eld f. and M.. Springfield..| 100 1,000,000} 123.64 |* Jan.,’85 5 168 
Spring Garden, Philadel phia.......| 50 400,000] 192.61 |*Jan., ’85 8 26c 
St. Paul F. and M., St. Paul........ 100 500,000} 153.32 |*Jan., ’85 5 125 
Sun, San meee pecimnanabnetal 100 300,000] 115.22 |t Jan.,’85 | 26 | 100 
TraderS, Chicag@0..cccccccecncccese 100 500,000} 161.31 |t J & A’8s5 5 115 
Union, Philadelphia ve 5 375,000] 101.25 |*Oct., '84 3 127% 
Union, San Francisco sc atainabeinnemnenel 100 750,000} 115.09 |tApr., ’85 3 113 
United Fir jladelphia.....| 10 300,000 | 117.24 |*Mar.,’85 3 130 
Washington, Boston ss pietenindalee ell Ioo 1,000,000} 105.56 | Apr.,’84 3 100 
Western, Pittsburgh.......--.--..- 50 300,000] 124.21 |* May,’85| 3% | 16 
English Companies Doing Business in New York. 
P. Amount 
104 Paid 
NAME OF COMPANY. Value of| ry p, Latsst Paice. 
Stock, | “# Per 
‘ Share. 
£ z £ s. a. 
City of London.....---------------- 10 I <i 12 © 
S WRB .ccocccccccnescee 50 5 17 wm - 
Fire penny Association..... omewe 10 2 2 10 - 
uardian ........... aasmieeanuenn 120 50 63 oo 
Teapertal Vise...coccoscocencscccecove 100 25 I5t - - 
Lancashire... 20 2 5 on - 
Dt DEcdatuhtictmadnerepseooue 10 2 Se 13 - 
Liverpool and London and Globe... 20 2 23% ee - 
London Assurance........-.-..-...- 25 12% 59 a - 
London and Lancashire Fire.......-. 25 2% 4 7 -* 
London and Provincial........--...- 20 1 3 an - 
North British and Mercantile....... 50 16% 2 5 “ 
ES EE ee 100 5 41 7 
Norwich Union. 100 12 15 o - 
Se coo an 223 os ad 
— annie 10 I : 6 % 
seueseseese 20 3 2 7 
Sun Fire Office ¥ oo ~ oe os % 
Scottish Union and National........ 20 I 2 10 
United Fire Re-I 20 8 11 10 - 




















